Glasgow Exhibition : Industrial Hall. General View of North Front. 


THE BUILDINGS OF THE GLASGOW INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 1901. 


By James Mitter (Glasgow), Architect of the Buildings. 


HE site of the 1901 Exhibition is in the grounds of Kelvingrove Park, occupying 
practically the same position as the former Exhibition of 1888. In the present case, 
however, an additional six acres were obtained on the Bunhouse grounds, situated on 

the south side of the park, and separated from it by Dumbarton Load, and on this site have 
been erected the Machinery Hall, Dynamo and Boiler House, Xc. 

The chief buildings comprise the Industrial Hall, Machinery Hall, Grand Avenue, and 
Concert Hall. 

The Industrial Hall is situated on the south bank of the River Kelvin, with its main axis 
running east and west. It is 700 feet long by 320 feet wide. It has a main central corridor 
spanned with an elliptical steel roof 100 feet wide running the whole length of the building. 
The side wings are roofed with wood-trussed roofs running at right angles to the main corridor, 
From the centre of the building rises the great dome, 80 feet in diameter, rising to a height 
of 210 feet to the top of the flying figure which crowns its summit. The dome is flanked by 
four towers 22 fcet 6 inches square and 150 feet high. The towers are placed 110 feet 
apart, and are connected on four sides by walls 90 feet high. These walls are finished 
at the top with an open arcade forming a promenade balcony 500 feet in circumference 
and encircling the dome at a height of 75 feet above the ground. Access to this balcony 
is obtained by means of two electric elevators and two large staircases which are carried up 
in the towers. 

The main or ceremonial entrance is in the centre of the north front facing the River 
Kelvin. Here the main line of the building has been recessed to form a piazza 185 feet in 
length and 80 feet wide, in front of which runs a colonnade or peristyle formed of a double 
row of columns of the Corinthian order. A flight of 15 steps, 182 feet long, in front of the 
peristyle, leads to the chief promenade of the grounds, which practically runs the entire length 
of the park. The floor of the piazza is formed of white cement, with a large design in black, 
carried over the whole area. 
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Internally the spandrils of the dome are enriched with colossal modelled groups 
representing the Triumph of Navigation by Mr. Albert H. Hodge, London, and the interior of 


the dome is decorated in colour by Messrs. Dall and Neave, Glasgow. 

The materials used in this building are wood and steel, the outside walls and ornamental 
work being of fibre plaster. Most of the roof is of corrugated iron, but the roofs of corner 
towers are covered with red pantiles. The dome and the domical roofs of towers are all 
covered with fine floorcloth, overlaid with aluminium and lacquered to give the effect of gold. 

The Machinery Hall is 500 feet long and 320 feet wide. Like the Industrial Hall, it also 
has a central corridor 100 feet wide, formed with an elliptical steel roof extending the whole 


PIAZZA AND PERISTYLE, 


length of the building. From the steel pillars which support the roof cantilevers are thrown 
out on either side to form a baleony promenade 15 feet 6 inches wide, which runs along 
both sides of the main corridor and returns at both ends. The gallery is raised 12 feet above 
the floor of the hall. 

The Grand Avenue is 1,200 feet long, and extends from the west end of the Industrial 
Hall to the bridge spanning Dumbarton Road, which connects it with the Machinery Hall. 
It is 75 feet in width, and is spanned with a semicircular roof formed of laminated wood 
arches. Near the centre of the avenue is a cross corridor connecting this with the main hall 
of the Art Galleries. The arrangement of the floor levels is such that visitors can pass from 
the Industrial Hall to the Grand Avenue, and thence by the bridge over Dumbarton Road 
to the Machinery Hall, pass round the latter, and return without the necessity of using 
stairs. 
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The Concert Hall is a circular building, and accommodates 4,000 persons. It is 140 feet 
in diameter, and has a gallery and promenade all round (except at the stage) supported on 
cantilevers. The roof, which is of steel, is in the form of a flat dome, which is plastered on 
the soffit. Internally the hall is surrounded by a series of semicircular arches over the gallery. 
Externally it is surrounded by a corridor 
10 feet wide, into which the various doors 
open. 

The other buildings throughout the 
grounds erected by the Exhibition Exe- 
cutive comprise the Agricultural Building, 
Indian Theatre, and the various restaur- 
ants and kiosks, all of which are con- 
structed of wood with fibrous plaster 
decorations externally. 

The style adopted for the principal 
buildings is Spanish Renaissance, with a 
Moorish tendency in certain parts, while 
in some of the smaller structures a some- 
what more fantastic or ‘ showy” treat- 
ment has been adopted. 

Externally the walls of the more 
important buildings are coloured white, 
while the shields and other ornamental 
work have been brought out in gold. The 
roofs are coloured a soft red, and the 
woodwork of doors and windows is a 
bright green. 

The buildings were commenced in 
April 1899, and the Exhibition was opened 
on the 2nd of May of this year, so that 
the period occupied in construction was 
exactly two years. 

The cost of the temporary buildings, 
exclusive of the Russian and other private 
pavilions, will amount to between £130,000 
and £140,000. ‘The contractors for the 
whole of the building were Messrs. William 
Shaw and Son, Glasgow, the contractors 
for the steel work being the Arrol Bridge and Roof Company, Glasgow. The whole of the 
fibrous plaster work was executed by Messrs. George Rome and Company, Glasgow. In the 
designing of the constructional steel work the architect was associated with Mr. C. A. Bonn, 
of Messrs. Babtie and Bonn, C.E., Glasgow. 

The Russian buildings are situated in the east end of the park, and comprise four large 
pavilions. The buildings were designed by Lussian architects, and mostly carried out by 
Russian tradesmen. ‘They are constructed almost entirely of wood. The style adopted is 
that which prevailed in Northern Russia about the sixteenth century, and resembles the 
Norwegian in many respects. ‘Th re is a feeling of largeness about the designs, and, although 
somewhat barbaric in their treatment, they are at the same time most picturesque. The 
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roofs are covered with wood shingles about the size of tiles, and painted in shades of green 
and red. In the external decoration of these buildings a good deal of stencil-work has been 
used, the prevailing tones being red, yellow, blue, and black. 

The Irish pavilion is a picturesque building with harled walls and thatched roof, designed 
by Mr. Dean, of Dublin. 

The Canadian section, which adjoins the Irish pavilion, was designed by Messrs. Walker 
und Ramsey. It is Spanish in character, and has plaster walls and corrugated iron roof. 
There are many other private pavilions throughout the grounds, varied in style and design, 
one of the most effective being Van Houten’s Cocoa House, designed by Mr. A. N. Prentice, 
London. 
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CHRONICLE. 


The Glasgow Visit. 


The functions connected with the Institute 
visit to Glasgow next week are as follows: 

The R.I.B.A. Annual Dinner will be held on 
Thursday 8rd October, at the Windsor Hotel, 
Glasgow, at 6.30 for 7 P.M. 

On Friday the 4th, the Glasgow Institute 
entertains the visitors to luncheon at the Gros- 
venor Restaurant, [xhibition Buildings, at one 
o'clock. From half-past three to five a visit will 
be paid to the University, on the invitation of 
Principal Story and the Senate. At half-past 
seven the Lord Provost and Corporation hold a 
Reception in honour of the visitors at the City 
Chambers. 

The President of the Royal Scottish Society of 
Painters in Water-Colours has issued an invita- 
tion to members going to Glasgow to visit the 
Twenty-second Annual Exhibition of the Society, 
now being held in their galleries. 

The Glasgow Art Club, 185 Bath Street, 
Glasgow, have hospitably notified to the Secretary 
that they will grant the privileges of their club- 
house to Members of the RI.B.A. during their 
stay in Glasgow, on presentation of visiting-card. 


The Assassination of President McKinley. 

On the occasion of the death of President 
McKinley a cablegram was sent to Mr. Peabody, 
President of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects: ‘ Our profoundest sympathy with the 
American Institute in national mourning.—Presi- 
dent R.L.B.A.” To which Mr. Peabody cabled 
in reply : ‘* Your sympathy and friendliness are 
deeply appreciated.—President American Insti- 
tute of Architects.”” A letter of condolence was 
also sent by the Secretary R.1.B.A. to the Sec- 
retary of the American Institute. 


The New Government Offices in Parliament Street. 


The objections to the Government’s decision to 
earry out the late Mr. Drydon’s designs for the 
new Public Offices uncer the supervision of the 
Office of Works were set out in the extracts from 
Lhe Times correspondence on the subject printed 
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in the last issue of the Journat |pp. 464-5). The 
critics have been replied to and the proposals of 
the Government defended in a_ presumably 
inspired communication to The Times of the 
3rd September, which states the case for the 
Government as follows :— 

By an extraordinary fatality, the two eminent architects 

ntrusted with the designs of thé great public buildings in 

course of erection in Whitehall died within the space of a 
few mouths. Their designs had been completed and had 
been exhibited for the information of Parliament. They 
had met with very general approval, the contracts for the 
foundations had been accepted, and the work was in course 
of being carried out. 

On the death of Mr. Young, the First Commissioner 
decided to complete the work under the joint supervision 
of Mr. Clyde Young and of Sir John Tay!or. To this no 
objection was ap arently taken. 

On the death of Mr. Brydon a precisely similar question 
arose, and the First Commissioner decided that the work 
should be carried out by Mr. Henry Tanner, under the 
supervision of Sir John Taylor. It seems to be assumed 
that this decision was taken for financial reasons. This is 
not a fact. The main motive which actuated Mr. Akers- 
Douglas was regard for the comfort of the great body of 
public servants who will be called upon hereafter to occupy 
the building in question. 

The chief concern of the public with both the new War 
Office and the buildings at the corner of Parliament Street 
is their outward form. This has been decided by the em- 
ployment of the deceased architects, whose names will 
always be associated with the buildings in question. 
The internal arrangement of these offices is a matter of 
deep concern to the men who will have to spend long and 
arduous days within their walls. 

In former times very little attention was paid to this 
not unimportant matter. The externally beautiful build- 
ing which contains the Treasury is one of the most hope- 
lessly unsatisfactory publie offices which could be well 
imagined. Badly-designed rooms, incommodious passages, 
infericr ventilation and lighting, and waste of space 
comprise a conglomeration of every fault, from the point 
of view of the transaction of public business. 

The building erected in Chancery Lane (one of the most 
beautiful in London) for the Record Office is internally 
perfect for the purpose for which it was designed by Sir 
John Taylor. The General Post Office North, designed by 
Mr. Henry Tanner, is as satisfactory a building for oflicial 
purposes as could well be constructed. The Admiralty, 
for the internal planning of which the architects responsible 
for the building would readily admit their great debt of 
vratitude to Sir John Taylor, is from an ofticial point of 
view — almost without a fault. 

It is not surprising that, with these experiences to guide 
hin, Mr. Akers-Douglas should have hesitated to deprive 
himself of the services of those architects connected with 
his office whose knowledge of ofticial requirements is 
unrivalled in the profession. Sir John Taylor's name 
stands high among living arehitects. It is true that Mr. 
Henry ‘Tanner is less well known; but when Sir John 
Taylor was entrusted with the building of the Record 
Otlice he was not well known to the public, but the choice 
was amply justified. Time will in like manner justify the 
decision which Mr. Akers-Douglas has taken. 

There is a further reason which weighed strongly with 
the First Commissioner. It has been too readily assumed 
that an eminent outside architect could be found to carry 
out Mr. Brydon’s fine plan. Inquiries made with some 
care did not bear out this assumption. Eminent archi- 
tects are men of strong individuality, deeply committed to 
their own ideas of art, imbued with their own notions of 
style, and, as a rule, absorbed by works of their own 
design, with very little time and less desire to bestow upon 
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the work of others. It became speedily clear that, if an 
outside architect was to be employed, it would have to be 
a man of the second or third rank in his profession — 
assuming that the plan and elevation designed by Mr. 
Brydon were to remain unaltered. The First Commissioner 
not only considered that it was due to the memory of 
Mr. Brydon that his building should be erected according 
to his design, but he determined, for the sake of the in- 
trinsic merit of the design itself, that this should be done. 

These, then, were the reasons which actuated Mr. Akers- 
Douglas in recommending to his colleagues that the new 
building should be carried out under the superintendence 
of the architects of the Oftice of Works. Financially it is 
highly improbable that any saving will be effected. The 
design has been paid for, and the executors of the late 
Mr. Brydon have received the money. ‘The remainder of 
the sum set aside for “commission ”’ will be employed - as 
it would have been by Mr. Brydon had he lived—in re- 
munerating the subordinates who have to carry out, from 
day to day, over five or six years, the work of variation and 
superintendence. 

It, when the War Oftice and the great group of public 
oftices at the corner of Parliament Street are erected, they 
prove worthy of their magnificent site, the credit will be 
due to Mr. Young and Mr. Brydon, who designed them ; 
and if they prove satisfactory as official buildings, fulfilling 
the requirements and adding to the comfort of the public 
servants who will occupy them, the credit will be due to 
Mr. Akers-Douglas for bestowing his contidence upon two 
ot his own ofticers who have not hitherto abused it. 


These pleas are dealt with in the following 
further correspondence. Professor Aitchison 
writes (Times, 11th September) : 

Ido not think the public who understand the matter 
will join in your correspondent’s pean at Brydon’s offices 
being handed over to the Office of Works, nor think that the 
character of our public architecture will be improved by it. 

Can anyone be surprised that no architect of eminence 
would undertake to carry out the work on the understand- 
ing of keeping exactly to Brydon’s sketch? Brydon would 
certainly not have done so, but would have carefully 
studied each portion again, so as to bring them and the 
whole to perfection, while every moulding and detail would 
have been drawn by his own hand. Ido not believe that 
the architects of England are less patriotic than the 
Italians of the sixteenth century, for, though the design 
for St. Peter’s was Bramante’s, it had to be carried out by 
others after his death—by b. Peruzzi, by Raffael, Giuliano 
da San Gallo, Fra Giacondo, Antonio da San Gallo the 
younger, Michelangelo, Giacomo della Porta, and Vig- 
nola, before its final alteration by Carlo Maderno; and 
Michelangelo made a great point of carrying out Bra- 
mante’s work in its original spirit. . . . 

The bad arrangement of the Treasury, which was built 
or altered by Soane and refronted by Barry, when lighting 
and ventilation were in their infancy, is pointed to, and it 
is insinuated by this that independent architects are in- 
competent to deal with planning, lighting, and ventilation, 
and, though every architect would necessarily consult the 
heads of each department as to the arrangements they 
require, it is suggested that the Oflice of Works understand 
their wants better than they do themselves. 

It is, doubtless, convenient to be able to hand over our 
public buildings to a department, and to have no further 
trouble till the final fiasco. What the public should con- 
sider is whether the finest possible building will result 
from it. The ofticers and clerks of the Public Works 
Department are already overworked, and beyond their 
ordinary work they have an elaborate building to look 
after, the War Office, and they are now again asked to 
give a part of their spare time, which is all they have to 
give, to the perfecting of another large building, and one 


of the most important of our time, and the verdict upon 
this will not only be given by English, but by French, 
Italian, German, Austrian, and American architects. 

It is too late, I fear, to rescue the War Office, but there 
is time to rescue Brydon’s offices from the clutches of the 
Office of Works. .. . 

Mr. Leonard Stokes writes (Times, 17 Sept.) : 

I fear your correspondent can hardly be any judge of 
architectural matters at all if he really thinks the Record 
Oftice in Chancery Lane “one of the most beautiful 
(buildings) in London”; far from being so, it is really one 
of the most childish productions of modern times, exter- 
nally and internally. If rooms 20 feet high constitute the 
perfection of comfort when provided for two or three 
clerks, then perhaps it may be “ perfect for the purpose 
for which it was designed,’’ as stated. 

Your correspondent seems to think architecture is all 
“a matter of taste.” but he is quite wrong, for there is 
yvood and bad in architecture, as in other things, quite 
apart from taste; and I repeat that the Record Offices are 
thoroughly and unmistakably bad, and this opinion I am 
prepared to back against your correspondent’s, whoever he 
may be, and we can refer the matter to any qualified judge 
or judges he may like to name. 

Your correspondent again shows his want of knowledge 
when he states that had Brydon lived the rest of his 
“commission ’’ would have gone in remunerating subor- 
dinates. This is too absurd for anything. Had Brydon 
lived every single detail about the building would have 
been either drawn by his own hand or under his direction 
and supervision, and I venture to state that not more than 
about one-tenth of the remaining “ commission ’’ would 
have gone to subordinates, for he kept but a small staff, 
preferring to do his own work; and here we have just the 
difference between a public office, like the Oftice of Works, 
and « good private office. In the former subordinates do 
the work, as pointed out by your correspondent, while in 
the latter the principal does it himself. 

Street himself drew every single detail in the Law 
Courts, and the details are all good. The building as a 
whole, perhaps, may not be all it might have been, for this 
reason, that the Ottice of Works had control over Street. 
I have always been told that the Oftice of Works are 
responsible for the Courts being on the first floor (the one 
great mistake in the design), and I know that on Street’s 
original drawings he had provided for heating and ven- 
tilating the building; he was, however, told by the Oftice 
of Works that they would see to such matters later on, and 
he was not to provide for anything of the kind; con- 
sequently, when the building was almost finished, it had to 
be fearfully cut about, at great expense, to introduce the 
Oftice of Works’ “system of heating and ventilating.” 
Those who use the building know the result and blame 
Street; and Brydon will get the “ credit,” your correspondent 
informs us, for the design of the new Government offices, 
after it has been detailed by a statf of subordinates similar 
to that which detailed the * beautiful ” Record Oftices ! 

A dead man’s reputation and memory are dear to his 
friends, and, as Brydon’s friend and executor, I decline to 
have any such “credit”? laid at his door. The Oftice of 
Works cannot detail the building so that it will be any 
credit to Brydon’s memory, any more than the officials of 
* South Kensington ” could finish a portrait left, say, two- 
fifths completed by Rembrandt, for there is individuality 
in architecture as there is in painting, music, and every 
other art. 

A good deal was at one time made of the fact that 
Brydon’s head draughtsman had been engaged by the 
Office of Works to help to complete the building as Brydon 
would have finished it; this young gentleman is now 
working under a weekly engagement at the Oftice of Works, 
and is with others engaged in altering already Brydon’s 
design, which your correspondent assures us it is the 
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principal desire of the First Commissioner to see carried 
out as Brydon left it. Your correspondent, however, says 
nothing about this, and he also repudiates the saving of 
expense theory, and produces for the first time another 
viz. that no really eminent outside architect could be 
found to finish Brydon’s design, and that if an outside 
architect were employed ‘it would have to be a man of 
the second or third rank in his profession.” Here, again, 
I think your correspondent must be quite wrong, and I 
cannot believe any outside architects were ever approached 
at all. Even if they have been, and they could not see 
their way to sink their own individuality, as your cor- 
respondent says, I venture to state that it would be far 
better for the building, its owners, the public, as well as 
for Brydon’s memory, to have it finished by an architect 
of even second or third rank than to let it fall into the 
hands of the subordinates named by your correspondent, 
none of whom, I fancy, is equal even to an outside 
architect of second or third rank. 

When it was decided to build South Kensington Museum, 
the War Oftice buildings, and the new Government Offices, 
the idea was to appoint an outside architect to each, with 
Sir John Taylor as architectural representative of the 
Government to keep an eye on them and to look after the 
“comfort of the occupants,” as your correspondent puts it. 
Out of the three architects appointed Mr. Aston Webb, 
A.R.A., is the only one left living, and he, with Sir John 
Taylor, as above explained, is carrying out South Kensing- 
ton Museum. ~ Mr. William Young, who was appointed to 
do the War Office, died some months ago, and the Govern- 
ment appointed his son, Mr. Clyde Young (an outside 
architect), to complete his father’s work in conjunction 
with Sir John Taylor. And now Brydon dies, and the 
Government for some unknown reason depart from their 
original idea (upon which they are still acting for the two 
other buildings), and propose that one Oftice of Works 
ofticial, Mr. Henry Tanner, in conjunction with another, 
Sir John Taylor, should nominally complete the new 
Government Offices in Parliament Street, but that sub- 
ordinates should really do so! 

The Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
protested against this proposal without effect. My. Emer- 
son, the President of the R.I.B.A., has also written to you 
on the subject, as well as Professor Aitchison, R.A., and 
your valuable aid has been further given in a leading 
article, and yet there is no sign of the Oflice of Works 
relenting, but instead your apparently inspired corre- 
spondent sends to you the communication you print, a 
communication, I venture to think, most unsatisfactory 
in every way, and particularly in those points I have 
ventured to eall attention to. 

The Times, in a leading article of the same date 
(17 Sept.), reviews the whole controversy, and 
vigorously supports the demand for the appoint- 
ment ofan independent architect. It concludes : 

The real question is, Is the country prepared to hand 
over the expression of its national taste in architecture to 
the uncovenanted mercies of the Oftice of Works—a 
department possibly well equipped for the superintendence 
of public buildings, but assuredly not adequately organised 
for the purpose of designing them? If we resolved to have 
a department for this purpose, we should organise it in 
quite a different fashion. We should take care that the 
Bramantes and Michelangelos of our day were to be found 
inside it and not outside it. . . . and we should pro- 
bably give such men the permanent assistance of some 
such professional council as that to which the Government 
appealed when it originally selected Brydon as architect of 
the new Public Offices. To such a department we might 
perhaps safely entrust the expression of the national taste 
in architecture. To the Office of Works, as at present 
constituted, we can entrust nothing of the kind. Its whole 


conception of a public building appears to be that of a 
builder, not of an architect. It is not even actuated, we 
are assured, by a zeal, laudable in itself though deplorable 
in the particular application, for public economy. It pro- 
poses to take a course not less costly than that which 
commends itself universally to professional and enlightened 
opinion, and to take it, so far as we can see, out of sheer 
lack of artistic perception. For this is really all that the 
argument of its apologist comes to. If you ean only get a 
distinguished architect to makea pretty drawing and leave 
a few unfinished sketches, all the rest can be done by a 
draughtsman, a couple of departmental officials, and a 
competent builder. We can only say that no great public 
building ever was, or ever can be, produced in this way. 

Under the title of “The Office of Works r. 
Architecture,” in the Saturday Review of the 21st 
September, * D. S. M.” writes: 

His Majesty’s Office of Works took advantage of the 
approach of the holiday season to do one of the improbably 
stupid things that unfortunately characterise our Govern- 
ment’s dealings with artists, and the protests made have 
apparently not in the least shaken the official deter- 
mination to persist in a blunder and serious injustice. 
I do not know whether it is still too late to hope that 
Mr. Akers-Douglas and his colleagues will go back on their 
decision and take the course urged upon them by their 
crities, with how much reason the readers of the Saturday 
Review will judge when they have heard the facts. 
Having detailed the facts, and criticised the 
pleas put forward for the Government, the writer 
proceeds : 

The same apologist hints that no first-rate architect 
would accept the task of carrying out Mr. Brydon’s project. 
It is extremely probable that no architect who knows his 
business would agree to be tied down to every detail of 
Mr. Brydon’s first sketch. He would claim the same 
liberty of revision and improvement that Mr. Brydon 
himself would have claimed when the sketch came to be 
reduced to detail. What the final result of Mr. Brydon’s 
re-shaping would have been no one can say; the only way 
of getting its equivalent is to put in Mr. Brydon’s place an 
architect sympathetic with his general ideas in design, 
who will take up the work where it has been dropped, and 
give the years of invention and care that are still needed 
to carry it through worthily. Otherwise we shall have a 
very important building botched, at some points by a stupid 
adherence to features of the first project that might be 
improved, at others by eruptions of comfort and con- 
venience imperfectly adapted to the scheme ; and over it 
all in its detail the mark of the Office. The Government, 
if their Foreign Secretary died, would not hand over an 
unfinished treaty to the clerks in the Stationery Office : if 
their Secretary for War died, they would not entrust an 
unfinished campaign to the ofticials of the Commissariat 
Department, however eflicient these might be in their own 
business ; are they so impenetrable to common sense that 
when the unfinished project is artistic they cannot see the 
reasonableness of appointing an artist for its direction ? 


Craftsmen Members of an Allied Society. 

The Birmingham Architectural Association are 
admitting a new class of subscribing members into 
their ranks under the style of ‘‘ Associated Crafts- 
men.” Candidates must be persons engaged in 
the various crafts connected with architectural 
art. The establishment in the Institute of a class 
of members to be called “Craftsmen R.I.B.A.” 
was recommended by the Council some years ago, 
and its adoption was moved by Mr. Aston Webb, 
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seconded by the late Mr. Brydon, at a Special 
General Meeting in July 1895. The meeting was 
in favour of the scheme, but there being some 
opposition to the details the question was post- 
poned and has never since been revived. 

Obituary. 

Mr. Robert Isaac Bennett, of the firm of Royle 
& Bennett, of Manchester, died on the 21st August. 
Mr. Bennett was elected Fellow of the Institute 
in 1888, and as President of the Manchester 
Society of Architects represented that body on 
the Institute Council during the years 1898-1900. 
His firm carried out important works in Man- 
chester and neighbourhood, erecting numerous 
buildings for the local School Board, including 
the Higher Grade Schools at Cheetham and the 
School Board Offices in Deansgate. They 
also designed the block of warehouses and shops 
at the corner of Mount Street and Lloyd Street, 
and carried out the recent improvements of the 
approach into Albert Square, Manchester. 

Mr. Herbert Richard Lloyd, of Birmingham and 
Redditch, who died on the 12th inst., in his 
fortieth year, from the effects of carbolic acid 
administered in error, had been an Associate of 
the Institute since 1887. He was a prominent 
and very active Member of the Birmingham 
Architectural Association, of which body he had 
served successively the offices of Hon. Secretary, 
Member of Council, and Vice-President. Among 
his more recent works may be mentioned the 
restoration, as completed in August 1898, of St. 
Mary’s Church, at Cowes, Isle of Wight ; the new 
Technical Schools at Redditch ; and a church and 
Sunday school for the United Methodists at 
Mount Pleasant, Redditch, opened twelve months 
ago. Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Henry T. Hare, as joint 
architects, prepared the plans and designs for the 
new Isolation Hospital at Hill Top, Bromsgrove. 

At the time of going to press news was received 
of the death of Mr. John Mackland, of 14 Hart 
Street, Bloomsbury. Mr. Mackland was elected 
an Associate in 1589, and Fellow in 1899. 


REVIEWS. 
COLEMAN’S PRICE-BOOK. 

A Price-Book for Architects and Engineers. By T. E. 
Coleman, Messrs. £. and Spon, Ltd. 
This handy little volume—the size and shape 

of the old Spon and Hurst—is an amplification of 

the author’s original book on Approximate Esti- 
mates. ‘To give even an approximate estimate in 
these days needs, as the author remarks, that 
the professional man shall be quite up-to-date in 
his knowledge of the price of both labour and 
materials. lor instance, we are told that in 

London in 1885 the average cost of ordinary 

stock brickwork was £11 per rod. In 1900 it was 

£16 10s.,an increase of 50 per cent. In 1900 

shops erected by contractors who had erected pre- 


cisely similar ones two years before cost 28 per 
cent. more. ‘The Compensation and Liability 
Acts account for a considerable portion of this, 
and there is no doubt that the higher standard of 
work—especially sanitary work—required is re- 
sponsible also for some of it. The “ labour bill ”’ 
is almost an unknown quantity now. Mow often 
one hears a builder bewail that he never knows 
what the labour will cost! Not only are the men 
better paid, but—and there is no good in blinking 
the fact—they do not, will not, carry out the same 
quantity of work in the same time as heretofore. 
Our author, therefore, is probably right in saying 
that “the cost of building has increased within 
the last three or four years by 25 to 30 per cent.”’ 
A useful table is given showing the rates of wages 
in all the great towns of the British Isles, but 
these may be entirely useless by the end of the 
year, so often do they change. It used to be 
considered an accurate rule to take out the brick- 
work and multiply by four to get the total cost 
of the building, and to check the cube price. Our 
author tells us that it is necessary now to take 
from one-third to one-half as thecost of brickwork 
or masonry. 

The prices of the various works are given in 
alphabetical order, each item is numbered, and 
cross-references are frequent. The arrangement 
gives some curious contrasts—‘ Artizans’ Dwel- 
lings ’’ being immediately followed by “ Ash Bins,” 
and “ Law Courts” by “ Lead Flats,” for instance. 
It is hard to say why, in an English book, on 
looking up “ Lifts, Hydraulic,’ we should be re- 
ferred to “ Elevators,’’? which is not English. 
The explanation may be that the imprint shows 
that the book is published by Spon both in London 
and New York. [ut the prices would be almost 
useless in the latter, and it would be better to 
stick to “ lifts,” as isin fact done for “ hand lifts ”’ 
and “lift enclosures.” 

The book is in two parts—Average Cost, and 
Actual Cost - and will be found useful, no doubt, 
by those who do not, as all good architects should, 
keep their cube-price books carefully entered up. 
And this not only with the contract price but also 
with finished cost and cost per bed, per room, per 
patient, per sitting, &c., where such can be ob- 
tained, and are usually taken as a unit for com- 
parison. Our author gives these in every such 
case, as well as detail prices for nearly all the items 
one is likely to need, and for many one is, unfor- 
tunately, never likely to be called upon to quote. 
In the list of actual costs the locality is in every 
case given; but the date, which is more impor- 
tant, is omitted. It is scarcely possible that the 
cost of such old “ Railway Station Roofs” as 
Charing Cross, Cannon Street, and St. Pancras 
can be taken as a basis of cost for similar strue- 
tures to be erected to-day. 

In fact the young practitioner needs to be 
warned that he must not pin his faith to any such 
book, He may use it, provided he get a check 
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price from some architect or quantity surveyor 
who has just had to do with a very similar build- 
ing. Otherwise there may be trouble when the 
actual estimates come in. Thisis no reflection on 
the author, whose book is a model for arrange- 
ment, clearness, and size. C. H. Bropir. 


BATH AND MALMESBURY. 

“ Bath, Malmesbury, and Bradford-on-Avon.” By the 
Rev. Thomas Perkins. Bell’s Cathedral Series. 8o. 
Lond. 1901. Price 1s. 6d. Messrs. George Bell & 
Sons, York Street, Covent Garden, W.C.] 

This little book is in all respects quite up to 
the standard attained by those of the series pre- 
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referred to it in his works on architectural sub- 
jects—is first taken in hand. The author in 
dealing with its history strangely enough fails to 
mention its most notable Abbot, Alphege, who as 
Archbishop of Canterbury suffered martyrdom at 
the hands of the Danes at Greenwich in 1012. Te 
was born at Weston, a village north-west of Bath, 
and is the only person connected with this church 
who finds a place in the English calendar. 
Referring to John de Villula’s great cathedral, 
the author writes (p. 27): “The foundations of 
the choir of the Norman church, if they exist, are 
buried below the surface of the open space and 
roads to the east of the church.”” The founda- 


BATH ABBEY > NAVE (LOOKING EAST), 


ceding it. The illustrations are almost entirely 
from photographs, and merely convey a general 
impression of the several buildings, which is 
enough to fulfil the purpose of a book of this 
class. 

Bath “ Abbey ’’—or more correctly “ Cathedral,” 
as Professor Freeman pointed out, and as such 


tions of the apse were laid bare some years since 
whilst the roadway above was being excavated, 
and the City Architect asked the Corporation to 
allow a record to be made in the pavement at the 
spot; but permission was not granted, and the 
apse remains to be “ rediscovered,’’ let us hope, 
by a less utilitarian generation. 
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“This John pullid down the old Chirch of $. Peter at 
Bath, and erectid a new, much fairer, and was burrid in 
the middle of the Presbyteri thereof, whose Image I saw 
lying there an 9 yere sins, at the which time al the Chirch 
that he made lay to wast, and was onrofid and wedes grew 
about this John of Tours Sepulchre.”— Leland. 


This passage, written in 1542, makes it clear 
that in 1533 the ruins of the eastern partof John’s 
church were standing to the east of the present 
church, and that in 1542 they had been cleared 
away. The author tells a good story in connec- 
tion with the ruinous state of the church at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, in which 
Sir John Harington (not as usually “ Harrington ”’) 
figures. ‘This gentleman is said to have written 
the following punning rhyme in charcoal on the 
unfinished walls, in which he alludes to King, 
Cardinals Adrian di Castello and Wolsey, 
Clarke and Knight, successively Bishops of Bath 
and Wells :— 

“O Church! I waile thy wofull plight, 
Whom King nor Cardinall, Clarke nor Knight, 
Have yet restor’d to auncient right.” 

Cardinal Adrian, according to Browne Willis 
(History of Cathedrals, vol. i. p. 519), vaulted 
the choir, but this is unlikely, since he was an 
absentee. His arms appear on the vaulting, 
which was probably finished during his episcopate, 
and this would account for their presence there. 

Bloxam believes the effigy of a bishop at 
Bathampton Church in his time built into the 
east wall was the “Image’’ mentioned by 
Leland, and thinks it is probably the earliest 
sepulchral effigy of an ecclesiastic we have. 

The author has failed to draw attention to the 
narrowness of the transepts occasioned by the 
oblong plan of the tower, one of the most 
remarkable features of the building, the ratio of 
height to width internally being almost exactly 
3 to 1, though this is not so apparent since the 
organ has been placed high up under the north 
and south tower arches, for it is now impossible 
to get a good view north and south. He speaks 
of the vaulting in the south transept as modern. 
It is shown as existing in Britton’s plan published 
Ist January 1816, also in the plan published 
Ist April 1817 with Storer’s Cathedrals of Great 
Britain, vol. i. 

Coming to the monuments, it should have been 
mentioned that Bishop Montague’s is one of the 
two examples we possess where the bishops are 
represented wearing the mantle and badge of the 
Order of the Garter over their episcopal vest- 
ments, the other being that of Bishop Andrewes 
in St. Saviour’s, Southwark. Then on Lady 
Waller’s tomb Waller reclines, not ‘clad in 
mail,” but, as one would expect, in the plate 
armour of the seventeenth century ; the lady lies 
with feet towards the west, and the children do 
not kneel, but are seated in arm-chairs. 

Instead of giving a long description of the 


modern stained-glass windows, such an interesting 
point as the tablet over ‘‘ Beau”’ Nash’s grave 
might have been noticed, and the fine epitaph by 
Garrick on Quin the actor quoted with profit to 
the reader, and it should have been pointed 
out that the great east window and a few others 
contain some of the best modern stained-glass to 
be found anywhere. 

Mr. Perkins, like most amateurs, is unable to 
distinguish between good and bad restoration. 
The restoration of the west front of Bath Cathe- 
dral has been undertaken in a most conservative 
spirit, Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., being the archi- 
tect, and Mr. Frampton, A.R.A., the sculptor of the 
few new statues either filling an erstwhile empty 
niche, or taking the place of mouldering lumps of 
stone which might be anything apart from the 
clue given by their position. The author’s prophecy 
as to its “spotty appearance’’ “ for many years 
to come,”’ has proved itself untrue already ; in 
fact, from the ground, the restored portions of the 
parapet are quite indistinguishable from the old. 
A Rutland stone has been used for the new work, 
but it is so like Bath stone in structure that it is 
doubtful whether future generations will be able 
to distinguish the new from the old by means of 
this. The remark about the late Mr. Brydon’s 
work at the Roman Baths, on page 4, is quite out 
of place in this book. It would have been far 
better had the author contented himself with 
pointing out the incongruity of those monstrous 
pinnacles erected in 1823 on the tower and east 
end; their removal would enormously improve the 
external appearance of the church, and, if funds 
permitted, their places could be taken by light 
open ones such as appear on some of the turrets 
in the water-colour sketch made in 1777 by 
Thomas Malton, jun., now in the William Smith 
Bequest, South Kensington Museum (see view of 
east end, p. 2). 

Mr. Perkins relies on the illustrations alone to 
convey to the reader some idea of the glorious fan 
vaulting; the unusually graceful form of the 
inverted conoids is obtained through the line of 
their junction with the wall nearly following the 
heads of the clerestory windows, which enclose an 
equilateral triangle, a very unusual form of arch at 
so latea date. This will be more clearly under- 
stood by comparing the view of the exterior of the 
south transept (p. 10) with that of the nave look- 
ing east (p. 16), which, thanks to a remarkably 
wide angle lens, shows more of the vaulting than 
usual. Looking at the latter view one can appre- 
ciate the author’s remarks concerning the removal 
of the screen on which the organ stood from 
the two western piers of the tower; it is compara- 
tively modern, and is placed at the west end of the 
nave (see frontispiece). 

It isa pity the author does not give a view of 
the south side of Prior Bird’s Chantry Chapel 
instead of the north, because much of the north 
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side is new work, the old having been cut away to 
make room for a “clumsy, misshapen wooden 
seat called the Bishop's Throne” (Warner's 
History of Bath). This throne was in all proba- 
bility turned out of the church at the same time 
as the magnificent seventeenth-century wrought- 
iron altar rails, which may still be seen used as a 
verandah on a house in Lansdown Place West. 
Besides the south side, owing to the breaks occa- 
sioned by the octagonal buttresses, has a much 
richer appearance. 

The view of the west front was taken a good 
many years ago, before the removal of the shops 
on the south side of the churchyard, and is spoilt 
by an electric light post obscuring part of the 
building ; in fact, it cannot be said to do justice 
to this fine conception. 

A glance at Britton’s and Storer’s works, Natte’s 
Views of Bath (1806), &c., shows how many inte- 
resting objects belonging to this church disappeared 
during the various ‘ restorations’’ of the last 
century, and it would be well if they could again 
find a home here, more particularly the splendid 
railing mentioned above. 

Malmesbury Abbey has been dealt with more 
thoroughly. The author is probably right in 
believing the date of the nave to be subsequent to 
the death of Roger, Bishop of Sarum. In fact, 
the passage from William of Malmesbury’s De 
Gestis Reyum (lib. v.), on which opponents of this 
view base their argument, seems rather to confirm 
Mr. Perkins’s opinion than otherwise by referring 
to “buildings”? at Salisbury, Malmesbury, and 
other places, and then singling out the “church ”’ 
at Salisbury afterwards. ‘There is no doubt that 
some of the earlier writers on medieval architec- 
ture believed many buildings to be older than 
they really are. As an example: New Shoreham 
Church, of which no records exist, was considered 
by Willson to have been erected about 1220, but 
Britton believed it to be fifty or eighty years 
earlier. If we take the latter, the year would be 
1140, or only five years later than the commence- 
ment of Malmesbury, according to Ireeman, 
which, to anyone knowing the two churches, 
would seem very improbable, unless New Shore- 
ham owes its fuller development to its position 
opposite the I'rench coast; for it can hardly be 
denied that France was ahead of us in evolving 
Gothie architecture, such churches as S. Nicolas, 
Blois (begun 1138), being far in advance of any 
buildings we possess of the same date. 

Mr. Perkins, in noting the restoration works 
now in progress, is good enough to write, ‘‘ There 
is some hope, however, that at Malmesbury less 
mischief than usual will be done.” He refers at 
some length to a report prepared jointly by the 
Society of Antiquaries and the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings. Mr. Perkins 
does not see that it entirely fails in its object. 
The only possible excuse for restoring the three— 


not two—ruined bays of the nave would be a 
congregation too large to be accommodated in the 
portion already available. This consideration 
should govern everything in the case of a church ; 
but if the “admirable suggestions ’’ contained in 
this report were carried out, the restored bays 
would be of no practical use in this direction. 
One naturally wonders where the proposed en- 
trance in the new west wall of the nave is to be, 
“without interfering in any way with the remains 
of the original doorway.”’ 

Of the present west window the author writes 
on page 57, “ The tracery . . . ismodern,”’ and on 
page 79, “ Its tracery . . . a modern restoration.” 
Which does he mean? As a matter of fact it was 
designed by the late Mr. H. E. Goodridge 
of Bath, in 1821, who was also responsible for 
the modern organ gallery; and, notwithstanding 
the nineteenth-century character of the mouldings 
and cusping, it is obviously the work of an artist. 
Nevertheless, it is difficult to understand on purely 
antiquarian grounds why this should be retained 
and the organ gallery rejected. Let us hope it is 
because of a desire to see the ‘ Survival of the 
Fittest.” The jambs of the window are shown as 
new on the contemporary working drawings; but 
appearances and the view in the vestry lend 
weight to the author’s assumption that the 
window, apart from the tracery, is old. 

On page 73 we read : 

Wherever new work is added, as in the case of a pillar 
which was built to take the place of one that had fallen, 
the mouldings are left perfectly plain, so that for all 
succeeding time a distinction may be seen between the old 
and the modern work. ‘This principle, however, has not 
been adopted in the new stonework introduced into the 
tracery of the clerestory windows. 


“New work was added” when the western part 
of the nave was built at Westminster, and the 
whole is symmetrical; yet nobody with the most 
elementary knowledge of English architecture 
confounds the work of the thirteenth century with 
that of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries ; and 
the principle adopted is not the one commended 
by the author. The fact is, the last sentence 
quoted tolls the knell of this principle. 

On pages 54, 78, and 92 passing reference is 
made to the Decorated window inserted in a bay 
of the north aisle, and a sketch-plan of the vault- 
ing is given; but with neither views nor section 
to illustrate the very meagre description it is not 
possible to form any idea of this singular feature. 
A section through the aisle and window is essen- 
tial to make it quite clear. The unusual character 
of this bay is caused by the top of the window-sill 
being fifteen inches above the springing of the 
aisle vault. 

Now that the pinnacles have been raised to 
their original height the low, modern queen-post 
roof spanning the nave looks more out of place 
than ever. If this could be raised to the same 
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pitch as the aisle roofs and hung with stone tiles 
7 there is no doubt it would add greatly to the 
dignity of the building. 

Surely the character of the ground (page 77) 
cannot be the reason for erecting the cloisters and 
domestic buildings on the north side of the 
church. The ground is flat on the south side, 

t but on the north is only level with the church for 

: 125 feet from its walls, and the lower part of the 
abbey house, the only portion of the domestic 
buildings remaining, is half-buried in the face of 
the escarpment and considerably below the level 
of the church. 

It must be gratifying to those who have known 
this interesting church in the past to see a shaking 
amongst the dry bones. Not so very long ago 

4 Malmesbury Abbey seemed to have been entirely 
forgotten, except, perhaps, for a short time on 
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Sundays. Not the least important improvement, 
so far as architects are concerned, is that sketching 
is made possible by merely applying to the vergev. 

The beautiful bench-end hanging up in the 
lumber-room is not mentioned. Its many fellows 
were burnt during the lifetime of the present 
verger’s father. The writer knows of another, 
but it is not at Malmesbury. 

Of St. Lawrence’s Church, Bradford-on-Avon, 
the plan (page 114) should be noted with care, 
for, although of so early a date, it is that of the 
English parish church as opposed to the basilican 
type. Here, again, no scale is given. Professor 
Bonney thinks that the angels above the chancel 
arch, though pre-Norman, are later in date than 
the church. hey certainly closely resemble those 
in the porch at Malmesbury, and are probably of 
the same date. EK. M. Hick. 
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